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not unworthy of sympathy ; but he can no more live where 
the Anglo-Saxon once plants his foot, than his aboriginal 
weeds can where the plough, and harrow, and hoe are at their 
mission. The negro has a permanence ; he fits into the white, 
and in one relation or another, the two can and do live to- 
gether. But the North American Indian and the Australian 
fill no crevice in the absorbing nature of the Caucasian ; they 
cannot be slaves, they cannot be equals, of course they can- 
not be masters ; and so, while might practically makes right, 
they die, or their race is lost by admixture with the race of 
their conquerors. It is not now, indeed, a question of right, 
but a question of fact ; and before it can be made a question 
of right in practice, the sufferers will be gone from earth. 

And here we must close. This topic of the natives, taken 
in connection with the aborigines of the Pacific islands and 
Africa, we may return to again. We might also fill another 
article as long, though perhaps not as tedious, as this, with 
sketches of Anglo-Australian life ; but we prefer to turn the 
attention of such readers as may follow us thus far to some 
of the various English works, which relate to this subject, — 
especially to those of Landor, Sidney, Howitt, Wilkinson, 
and Westgarth.* 



Aht. VII. — Discourses on the Christian Spirit and Life. 
By C. A. Bartol, Junior Minister of the West Church, 
Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 12mo. pp.344. 

In spite of the common prejudice upon the subject, we 
maintain that theology, considered as a department of litera- 
ture, is no more under the dominion of dulness than any 
other department. Books, viewed apart from their subjects, may 
be divided into two classes, and when subjected to analysis, 
they exhibit widely different mental processes according as 
they fall within one division or the other. The first class is 
composed of works which proceed from self-acting minds, 

* Laudor on Westera Australia ; Sidney on Botany Bay and its Backgrounds ; 
Howitt and Westgarxh on Australia Felix ; Wilkinson on Australia of tl^ South. 
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gifted with a vivid conception of the objects of thought ; the 
other, of the productions of mechanical minds, having no 
conception of the spirit of things, but only a perception of 
their forms and empirical relations. Books which fall under 
the latter division are as apt to be tiresome when they pass 
under the name of poems or' novels, as when they take the 
graver appellation of sermons ; and though capable of con- 
veying information, they never succeed in communicating any 
moral or mental energy. The difference between the two 
classes is as radical as the difference between organic life 
and mechanical contrivance. 

Now, theological works, like all others, are interesting or 
dull, they fix or stupefy attention, according to the character 
of the minds whence they proceed ; and it is no more appro- 
priate to ball Hooker, Taylor, South, or Bunyan tiresome, 
than it would be to apply this epithet to Bacon, Shakspeare, 
Milton, or Dryden. There is, it must be admitted, a great 
difficulty in the way of the preacher, arising from the triteness 
of his topics as contrasted with the grandeur of his sphere of 
thought ; and he will most certainly lack the power of pleasing 
unless he resolutely seizes and vividly presents the all-impor- 
tant and all-inclusive truths which are buried in our trite forms 
of speech. In order that he may communicate the spiritual 
life inherent in religious facts and ideas, he must possess a 
strong and vivid conception, amounting to practical realization, 
of spiritual things in their essential nature, and a power of 
expression which pierces through the crust of worldliness and 
touches the inmost nerve of the moral being. But almost 
every community has made an apotheosis of common sense, 
and in regard to religious matters, has reduced the most awful 
realities the mind can contemplate into neat and portable 
propositions, destitute of all living force and influence, equally 
self-evident and unmeaning, and which everybody theoreti- 
cally assents to and practically disregards. This passage of 
truths into truisms, this conversion of spiritual facts into 
spiritless abstractions, is the great crime for which mediocrity 
is to be held responsible ; and it faijrly exceeds in turpitude 
all the minor peccadilloes which it is common to lay to the 
charge of genius. The clergyman is under the strongest 
temptations to slide into these commonplace phrases and 
opinions, — to pass off a series of wearisome moralities. 
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undisputed doctrines, and dead didactics for the Christian 
religion, —and, therefore, though during his ministry, birth 
preaches, and calamity preaches, and death preaches, he 
never preaches. Compared with this smooth formality, fanat- 
icism itself may be called wholesome, and we hardly know 
of any check which can be given to the practice until dulness 
is promoted from a misfortune into a sin. One curious result 
of this substitution of religious maxims for religious life, is its 
development in society of a peculiar form of mental rebel- 
lion, the characteristic expression of which is an inversion of 
truisms into paradoxes, a denial of all the commonplaces of 
morality and religion, and an escape from opinions tediously 
true into opinions racily false. On no other principle than 
that of reaction against dulness, can we account for the 
custom which now obtains among certain metaphysical re- 
formers and men of wit and displeasure about town, of 
calling evil good and sin experience, of eliminating responsi- 
bility and retribution from the system of life, and of consid- 
ering all the excellence there is in society to be monopolized 
by its outcasts. 

The leading characteristic of the volume of sermons before 
us is the comparative absence of all the cant phraseology 
and formal rhetorical arrangement, which are so apt to vitiate 
the compositions of the pulpit, and the continual presence of 
a living and inspiring mind, which, while it conceives spiritual 
things in the concrete, generally observes their mutual relations, 
avoids apathy as well as fanaticism, and frequently presents 
that fine combination of vitality with moderation which con- 
stitutes repose. The sermons are in a high degree intellect- 
ual. By this we do not mean that they indicate more 
learning and logic than sensibility ; but that they exhibit that 
union of reason and imagination which is the condition of 
spiritual insight, as distinguished from mere spiritual feeling ; 
emotions not being substituted for conceptions, but accompa- 
nying or pervading them. In speaking of a great religious truth, 
having its root and substance in the invisible realities of 
another world, we have a right to demand that the preacher 
should spiritually discern it, not as an opinion or proposition, 
but as a fact ; assert its existence with as much confidence 
as though it were perceptible to sense ; see, feel, and believe 
it ; and in reference to its reality, record on his page the 
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testimony of a witness, not the mere hearsay of a repeater 
of another's contemplations. Tliere are many sermons in 
the present volume in which much of this " gift of genuine 
insight " is displayed, and we could especially mention those 
on Spiritual Peace, Faith the Substance and Evidence, The 
Dead Speaking, Eternal Life, and The Spiritual Mind. In 
these, a calm, clear, inward vision of spiritual facts is com- 
bined with a quiet religious ecstacy awakened by their 
contemplation ; and so intense is the realization, that the 
diction at times becomes rhythmical, and discourse almost 
melts into a rapturous hymn. The might as well as the 
peace of Christian truths, their capacity equally to animate 
and to tranquillize, are represented with lyrical beauty and 
force, and the style loses all the formality of preaching, as 
interrogations, exclamations, images, and illustrations flash up 
from its even and melodious movement. The author seems 
really to feel what deep and momentous truths lie entombed 
in topics and maxims which appear to common minds hope- 
lessly trite ; and if resurrection implies as much power as 
creation, we are compelled to award the praise of vital 
imagination to a mind which can thus call back the life 
departed out of common forms, and animate them anew. 

Connected with this clear inward vision of supersensual real- 
ities, is the unconscious felicity with which the author associates 
all the phenomena of nature and society with religious ideas 
and sentiments, and views every thing in relation to God. 
His mind is eminently interpretative, perceiving the spiritual 
significance of the meanest visible object, and solicitous to 
assign it a place and a purpose in the Divine economy. This 
is not merely an imaginative discernment of the life inherent 
in all things, but a perception of the meaning and relations 
of things considered as objects of religious contemplation, 
and as having a practical bearing upon spiritual culture. 
The author, as far as his perceptions extend, makes a transla- 
tion of nature and character into the language of piety. 
The hardest and most resisting materials melt at once into 
religious significance, and become occasions for cheerful 
hope, as they pass through the crucible of his baptized imagi- 
nation. We cannot detect a trace of that misanthropy, 
either in statement or tone, which usually comes from a vivid 
conception of the spiritual world as contrasted with the actual. 
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There is enough of indignation at cruelty, iniquity, and base- 
ness, enough of holy passion directed against bad passion ; but 
no morbid hatred of imperfection, no scorn and contempt, none 
of the language either of despair or sarcasm, no use of the 
devil's weapons to overturn the devil's legions. It is much 
easier to hate the sinner than to make the sinner hate his sin ; 
and this abstinence from the luxury of invective and satire 
would alone indicate depth of nature, even if the sermons did 
not furnish other and sufficient proofs of it. 

This tenderness, humility, and cheerful trust in God are 
apt, in minds of great religi(^us sensitiveness, to degenerate 
into mere amiability or weakness of heart, and interfere with 
breadth and robustness of thinking. We do not perceive 
that Mr. Bartol ever puts on the sentimentalist, or even the 
mystic, in representing these finer qualities of Christian 
faith. There are no two sermons in the volume more diverse 
in their subjects than those entitled, Business and Religion, 
and Death is Yours; but in each, the facts are fairly and 
boldly met, without any yielding to expediency in the former 
case, or to sentimentality in the latter ; and both are excel- 
lent for the sturdy piety with which Christian principles are 
opposed to the strongest temptation and the most bewildering 
fear to which mankind are subject. The discourse on death, 
especially, is a very striking expression of spiritual faith. 
There is something sublime in the mere statement of the 
subject, in the courage with which the extreme case of mor- 
tal agony is taken at the commencement, all moralizing 
remoteness of thought discarded, and the seeming curse pro- 
nounced a blessing in the full view of the pall and the coffin. 
" Strange, indeed," he says, " if it were an evil, happening 
universally, as it does, to intelligent creatures under the gov- 
ernment of a benevolent God, No: Death is yours. I 
would fain say it to you, my friends, not in the spirit of 
melancholy, uncertain doubt, but of cheerful assurance and 
hope. I come from the funeral company, from the coffin and 
the grave, to say it ; and many of you have come from the 
burial of loved and pure ones to hear, Death is yours." 

Besides this spirituality of vision, this view of all things in 
relation to God and another world, Mr. Bartol is further 
distinguished by force, clearness, and precision in the reflective 
action of his mind. His general views of the subjects he 
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treats are broad and comprehensive, equally marked by 
sagacity in the discernment of strong points and judgment in 
limiting their applications. As his discourses are practical, 
they exhibit, of course, no long trains of argumentation, but 
the arrangement of the matter ever indicates logical method, 
and he has much of that power of rapid intellectual analysis 
by which arguments are condensed into statements. This is 
well illustrated in the sermons on Human Nature, Now I 
Know in Part, and Change and Growth. The reasoning in 
these loses none of its force by its admirable compression. 
Perhaps, however, the philosophical capacity of his intellect 
is best displayed in those sermons in which he develops and 
applies a principle after the deductive method. The finest 
example of this in the book is the discourse entitled, Putting 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, which is not only original in its 
conception, but, if we mistake not, is a new contribution to 
the metaphysics of theology. The Song of the Redeemed, 
one of the mellowest and most melodious compositions in the 
book, presents a singular combination of the lyrical and the 
logical, — a principle being developed in a series of vivid pic- 
tures, addressing at once the reason, imagination, and heart. 
Considered merely as a theological disquisition, the sermon 
on " Nature, Conscience, and Revelation as declaring God, 
Duty, and Destiny," has very striking merits, the movement 
of the thought being as sure and orderly, as the eloquence 
which urges it on is rich and forcible. 

Another characteristic of this volume is the power with 
which the author grasps the Christian sentiments and vir- 
tues, penetrating as he does into their substance, and exhibi- 
ting their reasonableness as well as their beauty and might. 
These virtues and sentiments are too commonly expressed 
with a distressing formality and an apologetic air, as though 
the preacher himself considered them only proper for weak- 
lings, and hesitated to thrust them impertinently upon men 
who " know the world." Mr. Bartol ever views them as 
vital forces, pointing to the highest ideal of manliness. Hu- 
mility, forbearance, forgiveness, love, meekness, veneration, 
self-devotion, he treats as the most resolute, courageous, and 
bracing of qualities ; and he probes to the core the weakness, 
hoUowness, cowardice, or unreasonableness of their opposites. 
Tt is no little task thus to show the meanness and impotence 
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which are really at the foundation of sin, selfishness, and 
the " pagan virtues " ; for they have an imposing march 
and a valorous outside which are not without their effect 
even upon the imaginations of the good. We have rarely 
seen a more eloquent representation of a Christian excellence, 
one written more closely to the heart of the subject, than 
the sermon on Forbearance. *' The undisceming," he says, 
" may mistake it for dulness, and want of becoming chivalry. 
But to the all-seeing God there is beauty in such repose, 
beyond the exploits of strength and bravery. In the finest 
statues of ancient art, the last perfection is a calmness of 
posture, seeming to embosom unbounded power." 

The style of pulpit discourses of the present day betrays 
the influence of the established dictator of diction at our 
colleges. There is a formal neatness and pharisaic precision 
of expression common to most preachers who are rhetori- 
cians by the grace of Dr. Blair, which appear to us ingen- 
iously infelicitous as channels of spiritual thought and emo- 
tion. We have seen many sermons, written by men who 
felt warmly and conceived vividly, in which piety was 
strangled in the process of putting it into sentences and 
paragraphs. Style should follow, not determine, the action 
of the mind ; and clearness of expression will be more likely 
to spring from clear conceptions, than from following rules 
which mangle the thought in the very act of setting it in 
clear light. Mr. Bartol's style is free from all blemishes of 
smartness, crispiness, and merely mechanical precision ; but 
it offends occasionally in the opposite extreme of sedateness, 
fulness, and luxuriant excess of ornament and illustration. 
Its characteristic merit is a grave energy of movement, 
which often rises into majesty, and never sinks into feeble- 
ness, with little to disturb the harmony of its motion but a 
too frequent use of interrogations. This form of speech, 
from its snapping and trampling character, is felt at times as 
a harsh intruder into the author's melodious paragraphs ; but 
in a majority of instances, it is almost concealed by the rich 
and flowing drapery in which the author clothes it ; and there 
are numerous sentences in which the reader hardly knows he 
is committing himself to such a perilous companion, until he 
obtains a distant view of the " little crooked thing that asks 
questions," posted truculently at the end of the period. In 

VOL. LXX. NO. 146. 18 
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one great merit of a preacher's style, that of shedding over 
the composition a light caught from the stainless beauty of 
the Christian ideas it conveys, Mr. Bartol is commonly 
successful ; but even the purity of this effect is lessened by 
the bewildering abundance of images and comparisons which 
he pours over every page, until the thing illustrated is in 
danger of being lost in the splendor of the illustrations. No- 
thing but the firmness of his hold upon central principles 
prevents his style from being, in this way, altogether over- 
loaded, losing all consistency of purpose, and becoming con- 
fused and disjointed. 

It is difficult to cull passages from the volume for quotation, 
as there are no paragraphs deliberately eloquent, and set as 
traps to catch the reader's admiration. The following may 
be given as a specimen of the author's plain speaking : — 

"Are you nominal Christians or real Christians ? We are all 
one or the other. Suppose the angel of God should descend, 
and, breaking up the decent and orderly ranks as they how 
appear, classify us ; how many would be on the one side, and 
how many on the other? — on your own conscience, my friend, 
where would you be ? It is said that there are in Boston more 
than twelve thousand communicants professing their love for 
Christ in the ordinance of his supper ? Are they all real Chris- 
tians ? They would shake this city from the centre to the cir- 
cumference, if they were. Not a sin, public or private, could 
dare long to stand unabashed before their searching gaze and 
spotless example. For virtue, religious character, is influential. 
It is not to be altogether withstood, any more than gravitation or 
the tides. A healing and reforming power will go out of it (for 
this is God's ordination) wherever it moves. We talk of reform 
and reformers. A good, virtuous. Christian character is the only 
real, effectual, lasting reformer in the world. And before twelve 
thousand real Christians, these vile deceptions in trade, — these 
social pollutions, the horror of which we are just beginning to 
see, — these evil customs, that exist only by compliance and 
sufferance, — these traps and temptations, now set without a blush 
to take captive men's honor and virtue, would flee away with a 
brand of intolerable ignominy from our sight. The existence of 
bad habit and bold iniquity is, rightly viewed, a reproach to the 
church ; for, were the church really what it is in name, the habit 
and the iniquity could not so quietly endure." 

The sermon entitled, The Spiritual Mind, is one long strain 
of devotional eloquence. The passages which more espe- 
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cially refer to the spiritual world, — "in which God presides, 
and Christ intercedes, and bands of elder and younger angels 
minister," — are very grand and inspiring. We can only 
extract a couple of paragraphs. 

" But the spiritual mind, while opposed to what is carnal, com- 
pleting what is moral, and discerning the significance of what is 
formal, has, of course, a positive and intrinsic quality of its own, 
which we must go beyond all terms of negation and comparison 
to set forth. To be spiritually-minded, then, is to have a sense, 
a conviction, and inward knowledge of the reality, solidity, and 
permanent security of spiritual things. It is to believe and see 
that there is something more in God's universe than outwardly 
appears ; something more than this richly compounded order of 
material elements, with all its beauty and lustre ; something be- 
yond the sharply-defined glittering objects that crowd the land- 
scape. It is to understand that day and night, seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, are not the only facts possibly sub- 
ject to the notice of the undying soul. It is to be aware that 
even the broad streets and mighty pathways which the astronomer 
descries, laid out from globe to globe, do not embrace the whole 
or highest survey of God's creation. But beyond, within, or 
above all, there verily is a scene, a society of lofty, intelligent 
existence, where are brighter displays of God's nearness and 
love ; a company of immortals, escaped from this empire of 
change ; a circle of children in harmonious ranks about the infi- 
nite Father, on whose forms, " vital in every part," death comes 
not to lay his finger, and whose feet no sorrow or disappointment 
can clog or trip, as they run in endless pursuit of truth and 
goodness. 

" The spiritual mind not only sees, as in cold vision, this inner 
or upper world gloriously triumphing in its stability over the pass- 
ing kingdom of earth and sense, but enters into relation with it, 
feels surrounded by it, bows to it, and realizes an inspection from 
the living firmament of its power. It repeats, indeed, in the 
chambers of its own hidden life, the experience of the great 
spiritually-minded writer to the Hebrews, when, after enumera- 
ting a long list of ancient worthies, who had died in the faith 
many centuries before, their names rising up like ranges of 
mountains on the horizon of history, he represents them as actu- 
ally present, like the amphitheatre of witnesses at the Grecian 
stadium, and says to his fellow-believers, ' Wherefore, seeing 
we are compassed about by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
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unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith ; ' a passage of 
stirring power, which no literature out of the Bible can match. 
And even such a holy, unseen environment the spiritually- 
minded man walks in the midst of, or, with a forthrunning and 
believing imagination, draws around him, and feels its potent 
virtue. He beholds vividly beside him their bright examples ; for 
they have finished the race before him. He hears them, from 
their seats of bliss, with united cry cheer him on ; and his feet 
gain swiftness in the way of all honor and well-doing. The rays 
from their crowns of glory are concentrated from the whole can- 
opy of heaven into the little earthly space over which he speeds 
to do God's bidding ; and he heeds not the ephemeral allurements 
of earthly pleasure, or the side-lights of human fame." 

In the sermon on BeJshazzar's Feast, there is much pic- 
turesque imagery and vivid description ; but perhaps the 
most striking exhibition of the author's power of painting 
with words, is in The Song of the Redeemed. The principle 
illustrated is that by which " toil, pain, and trial, however hard 
and sharp and grievous in the experience, turn to comfort and 
delight in the retrospect ; " and the following passage exquis- 
itely pictures the sailor. 

"The same principle operates in the hardships of peaceful 
life. The sailor has a like gladness from the dangers with which 
he has been environed on the stormy deep. His rough and flinty 
experience, too, melts in this crucible of inward recollection, by 
some wondrous alchemy changed to gold. He would not lose 
now from mind the rough winter, the perilous voyage, the tem- 
pestuous Cape, in doubling which, the biting frost and the bitter 
wind did their worst upon him, and his bark wellnigh foundered 
in the trough of the sea. Not a hurricane, or season of scant 
allowance, or exposure to deadly disease, would he part from. 
Sweeter than the music of harps and organs, the breezes whistle 
and the billows rage from afar ; and more beautiful than the calm 
inland lake, reflecting the wood and the verdant hill-top near 
which he was born, that foam still sparkles, and those breakers 
swell and gleam, into which, as he clomb the giddy mast and 
grasped the frozen rigging, he had wellnigh been plunged. The 
gloomy patches of the scene charm him more than any spots of 
sunshine. He interprets the almost intolerable accidents that 
overtook him into a good and gracious Providence, and sings of 
his calamity, privation, and fear." 

We must close our extracts with one passage from a ser- 
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«ion replete with meditative beauty and a still searching 
pathos, entitled, The Record of the Year. It refers to the 
good ministries of sickness and death. 

" I have seen too much the gracious work that sickness, with 
all her sharp instrumentalities, does, to wish to dose my eyes on, 
or pass slightly over, her entries in the book of life. She is the 
angel who comes not alone and unattended to the body and soul 
of man. Herself dark, she comes with a bright retinue. Pa- 
tience, resignation, spiritual thoughts of God and of futurity, come 
with her. Penitence, flying back over the past, yet the pardon- 
ing mercy of the gospel flying with her, and shedding rays of 
heaven on her mournful way ; resolution, pluming herself for a 
better course ; good afiections to the Father above, and the 
brethren around, often unfolding more strong and tender than 
they had ever done before in health ; — these are the attendant 
spirits and close companions of sickness, to whose presence and 
precious agency we can aU testify. And so this page of our 
record shall be to us no page of fell chance or dark misfortune, 
but written with the finger of God, not in the train of outward 
circumstances merely, but for enduring instruction, on the tables 
of the heart. For as the most blazing effulgence of heaven 
sleeps within the black cloud, so in this lowering darkness and 
eclipse of bodily suffering often lies the very brilliance of a 
spiritual and divine glory. 

" God, my friends, by his Son Jesus Christ lifts up even this 
burden of death. He lifts it up in the assurance that they are 
not dead, though their mortal frames are dissolved ; that they are 
not silent, though by our dull ears their voices are unheard. 
They praise him still, though not in the faint tones of this our 
humble worship. Their virtues live and grow, still sacred in his 
care, though canonized in no human calendar. Nay, they are 
not only themselves immortal, but they keep alive, or create, the 
faith and sense of immortality in our heai-ts. They have made a 
path with their feet into the blessed land ; they have iilled up and 
bridged over with their hallowed dust the separating gulf from 
lime into eternity. To the meditative and prayerful soul, they 
send back their appeal. Being dead in the body, they yet speak 
for truth and ' goodness with louder tone and more persuasive 
pathos than when their words fell on our outward hearing. They 
have gone, that they might awaken our virtue. They have gone, 
that they might chill and discourage our worldly lusts. They 
have gone, that, from their purer, spirituahzed being they might 
sanctify our motives, and touch with a thrilling and arousing, 
%8* 
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though invisible, hand our better nature. Like the mysterious 
stars, though with a warmer attraction, they lift and beckon 
us up. The light still burns, the fountain flows, the music 
sounds for us." 

We have considered at some length this volume of sermons, 
because it appears to us to have its foundation deep in 
religious ideas and sentiments, to present much of the rich 
substance of religious thought, to evince more than common 
power in evolving the real soul of religion from religious 
maxims, and to indicate a mind which, in the region of 
spiritual meditation, moves with certainty and ease while it 
moves with becoming humility and awe. As a contribution 
to literature, we think it worthy of consideration for the beauty 
of its style and the nourishing quality of its thoughts ; and 
though we would speak less confidently of it as a contribution 
to theology, it certainly possesses some rare qualities, which 
giv« it no mean station among the compositions of religious 
and contemplative minds. 



Akt. VIII. — Memorials of John Bartram and Humphry 
Marshall, with Notices of their Botanical Contempo- 
raries. By William Darlington, M. D., LL. D,, 
&.C, Philadelphia : Lindsay &i Blakiston. 1849. 8vo. 
pp. 585. 

The name of John Bartram stands first on the long list of 
eminent men who have enwreathed their names with trophies 
from our North American Flora. He was the earliest ex- 
plorer of the botanical wonders of the New World, from the 
then continuously wooded shores of Ontario and Cayuga to 
the source of the San Juan in Florida. The meagre sketches 
of his life, which have appeared in encyclopedias and bio- 
graphical dictionaries, have made his name but lightly known 
to the public, though he has long been honored by the scien- 
tific world as the patriarch of botany in America. He was 
the contemporary of Linnaeus, who considered him the best 
practical botanist of the age; and while monuments have 



